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PILGRIMAGE TO MARIAZELL, 





[Pilgrimage to Mariazell.} 


MARIAaZELL is a small town im the Austrian province of 
Styria, and situated in the most romantic part of that 
mountainous country. A shrine and an ancient pic- 
ture of the Virgin Mary, which is believed to be en- 
dowed with miraculous qualities, have given importance 
to the place, and annually attracted many thousands of 
pilgrims ever since the finding of the picture in the 
eighth or ninth century down to our own days. These 
devotees’ wend over moor and meountain not merely 
from all corners of Upper and Lower Styria, but from 
Carinthia; from Moravia and Silesia; from the Tyrol; 
from Bohemia; from Vienna, the capital; and from 
many other distant points of the Austrian empire. 

The annual pilgrimage from Vienna is regulated by 
the government itself, which fixes the day of its depar- 
ture always in the hot months of July or August. An 
imperial proclamation to this effect, and enjoining the 
pilgrims to pray before the shrine of the Virgin for the 
prosperity of the House of Hapsburg, is stuck up on 
the great gate of St. Stephen’s. On the appointed day 
the devotees assemble in that Gothic cuthedral at 
earliest dawn; at four o'clock in the morning high 
mass is performed, and then the Jong, picturesque line, 
= of all ages and of both sexes, separated into 

OL. V. 





divisions by religious banners and crucifixes, begins its 
toilsome march towards the rugged mountains of Styria; 
the pilgrims chaunting hymns as they go, and having 
their weary steps cheered from time to time by the music 
of trumpets and kettle-drums that are scattered along 
the line, at the head of the several divisions. 

A recent traveller, who witnessed the scene in 1822, 
says, that the procession which he saw leave Vienna 
consisted of nearly 3000 persons, who were all of the 
poorer classes. Fenrales predominated, and among the 
young women, who were numerous, he observed many 
who were exceedingly pretty, and looked very graceful 
in their pilgrim-weeds. Almost all of them were bare- 
footed ; they carried long staves entwined with flowers, 
and wore, for the most part, straw bonnets with enor- 
mous brims, to protect their faces from the scorching 
rays of the sun. This female equipment varies very 
much in the different provinces, each of which has its 
distinctive costume; and this circumstance adds to the 
picturesqueness of the scene when pilgrimages from 
different parts meet at their common centre—the shrine 
of Mariazell. nt 

The Vienna pilgrims generally return home on the 
fourth day after their departure, From whatever place 
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they may come, the pilgrims always ascend the rough 
mountain of Mariazell singing hymns to the Virgin; 
here the young women, taking off their straw hats or 
white linen caps, let their hair flow in loose disorder 
over their shoulders; and the sturdier pilgrims, to in- 
crease their penance and the natural difficulties ot the 
way, drag huge, heavy wooden crosses after them up 
the steep ascent. On gaining the summit of the moun- 
tain, and the sight of the gloomy, antique church, the 
pilgrims all fall prostrate, and raise a universal and 
long-continued shout ; after which they cross themselves, 
rise, and approach the shrine slowly and reverentially, 
singing as if with one voice, and making the mountains 
re-echo with their solemn and harmonious notes. The 
shrine is in a small and dark chapel in the very centre 
of the gloomy church; the chapel is dimly lighted by 
a single lamp, the ray of which is eclipsed by the glare 
of precious stones and metals that have been lavished 
there by the devotion or superstition of many succeed- 
ing generations, A massy silver railing guards the 
entrance to the shrine, and in front of this costly 
fence the crowded votaries kneel, and pray to « picture 
which they can scarcely see. In the rear of the chapel 
there is a stone image of the Virgin Mary, supported 
on @ detached stone pillar. At most seasons this 
pillar is surrounded by a double circle of pilgrims; 
the inner one consisting of females, all on their knees 
—the outer circle only of men, leaning on their long 
staves, At the evening hour, which in Catholic coun- 
tries is sacred to the Virgin—-at the pensive, twilight 
Ave Maria, the scenes in the church are romantic and 
picturesque. 

As Mr. Russell entered the ehurch, “ The sun was 
just going down behind the bare precipices of the neigh- 
bouring mountains, and the pilgrims were arranged to 
await the signal for chaunting the Ave Maria, The 
aisle in which they were assembled was cold and 
sombre; the weak rays of light, passing through the 
stained glass of a large Gothic window, covered them 
with a hundred soft and varied tints, and not a whisper 
disturbed the solemn silence, except the indistinct mur- 
mur of prayer from the holy chapel, At length the 
sun disappeared, and the bells gave the signal for the 
evening service, The young women in the inner part 
of the circle immediately began to move slowly round 
the pillar on their knees, singing, with voices in which 
there was much natural harmony, a hymn to the Virgin ; 
while the men stood still, taking up the burden at the 
end of every stanza, and bending to the earth before 
the sacred image.” 

When ihe church service terminates, other scenes not 
less romantic take place in the neighbouring woods. 
Although the town of Mariazell, which owes its exist- 
ence to the favourite shrine, is composed almost entirely 
of inns and ale-houses for the accommodation of pil- 
grims, who come in larger or smaller bodies from all 
parts, and at all seasons of the year, except when the 
deep snows render the mountains impassable; and 
although they make use of beds somewhat similar in 
dimensions to our famed bed of Ware, and capable of 
holding a dozen persons, there is not in-door room 
enough for all at the periods of the great pilgrimages. 
Motives of economy also, and even of enjoyment in the 
fine, warm nights of summer, may induce some to 
prefer the open air to the crowded hostels of the town; 
but, at all events, at that season hundreds, and often 
thousands, of the pilgrims bivouac in separate parties 
in the woods, where, after eating their suppers, they 
pass the greater part of the night in singing, one party 
replying to the chorus of another, and then another 
and another succeeding in distant and- soft harmony. 
Among a people who almost universally cultivate music, 
and sing in parts or in chorus with taste and precision, 
the effect of this nocturnal concert of many voices may 
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be easily imagined. At the earliest dawn of day, par- 
ties drawn out in long file, and marching twe by two, 
begin to emerge from the weods and from the town 
and at times go on increasing, until the mountain sides 
and the valley beneath seem doited all over with the 
white caps and white dresses of the female pilgrims, 
who, come whence they may, always greatly exceed the 
men in number. 

Thus far we have only looked at the picturesque and 
agreeable side; but, we regret to add, the pilgrimage 
of Mariazell has darker and less pleasing features. 
The poor engaging in it often spend in a few days the 
hard-earned gains of many months; drinking and other 
debaucheries are not uncommon; beer and brandy- 
booths exist in the wood, and even all about the sacred 
shrine; and the singing in the woods by night is not 
confined to hymns to the Virgin, nor are the words of 
the profane songs always so pure as their music. For- 
merly quarrelling and fighting were not unfrequent 
occurrences. The women of Gratz, the capital of Styria, 
that annually sent a numerous train*, and the women 
of Vienna, were rivals in beauty; and this their jea- 
lousy of each other, by involving their devoted admirers 
of the other sex, led not only to a tearing of caps and 
bonnets, but to more serious encounters among the 
men. To prevent these scandals and disorders, the 
government commanded that the two pilgrimages 
should take place at different times, so as to prevent 
the fair ones of Gratz and Vienna from meeting in such 
powerful belligerent bodies, The reforming emperor, 
Joseph II., abolished the pilgrimage from Vienna alto- 
gether; but it was restored and encouraged by Francis I., 
the late Emperor of Austria. Joseph, indeed, was very 
severe in this matter; for he not only seized most of 
the treasury of Mariazell, but eyen melted down .the 
silver images of his own mother and brothers and sis- 
ters, which had been hung up there before the shrine, 
as yotive offerings, by his mother herself, the Empress 
Maria Theresa. 





CORPOREAL AND INTELLECTUAL PLEASURES. 
(From Dr. Southwood Smith's ‘ Philosophy of Health.’) 


Tus appetite for food, and the voluntary aetions dependent 
upon it, may be considered as the first advancement beyond 
a process purely organic, The function by which new matter 
is introduced into the system and converted into nutriment, 
is partly an animal and perey an organic operation. The ani- 
mal part of it consists of the sensations of hunger and thirst, 
by which we are taught when the wants of the system re- 
quire a fresh supply of aliment, together with the voluntary 
actions by which the aliment is introduced into the system. 
The organic part of the function consists of the changes 
which the aliment undergoes after its introduction into the 
system, by which it is converted into nutriment. Sensa- 
tions always of a pleasurable nature arise indirectly in the 
manner already explained, from the due performance of the 
organic part of the function; but pleasure is also directly 
produced by the performance of the animal part of it, 
Wholesome food is grateful; the satisfaction of the appetite 
for food is pleasurable. Food is necessary to the support of 
life; but it is not indispensable to the maintenance of life 
that food should be agreeable.—Appetite there must be, 
that food may be eaten; but the act of eating might have 
been secured without connecting it with pleasure. Plea- 
sure, however, is connected with it, first directly, by the 

atefulness of food, and secondly indirectly, by the due 

igestion of the food. And the annexation of pleasure in 
this twofold mode to the performance of the function of 
nutrition is another ease of the gratuitous bestowment of 
pleasure ; another instance in which pleasure is communi- 
cated for its own sake, and rested in as an ultimate object, 
Pleasures of this class are sometimes called low; they are 


* “The pilgrimage to Mariazell,” says Baron Riesbeck, a 
German traveller of the last century, “is a ceremony half reli- 
ious and half profane, with which the women of Gratz are highly 
delighted. Their lovers generally accompany them there.” 
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comparatively low; but they are not the less pleasures, be- 
eause they are exceeded in value by pleasures of a nobler 
nature. an may regard them with comparative indiffer- 
ence, because he is endowed with faculties which afford him 
gratifications superior in kind and larger in amount; but it 
is no mark of wisdom te despise atid neglect even these ; 
for they ate annexed to the exercise of a function which is 
the first to exalt us above a merely organic existence; they 
are the first pleasures of which, considered merely as sen- 
tient creatures, we are susceptible; they amount if the 
aggregate to an immense sum; and they mark the depth 
in our nature in which are laid the fountains of enjoyment. 

Organs of sense, intellectual faculties, social affections, 
moral powers, are superadded endowments of a successively 
higher order; at the same time, they are the instruments 
of bo aes of a nature progressively more and more 
“A ongen of pone is un | teomposed of a pecul 

n fi of sense is Ah instrument com of a peculiar 
arrangemeah of nized matter, by which it is adapted to 
receive froth spédific agents definite impressions. Between 
the agetit that produces afid the ofgan that receives the 
impression, the adaptation is such, that the result of their 
mutual action is, in the first plase, the production of sen- 
sation, afid, in the second place, the production of pleasure. 
The pleastife is as much the result as the sensation. This 
is true of the eye in seeing, the ear in hearing, the hand in 
touching, the organ of smell it sihelling, and the tongue in 
tasting. Pleasure is linked with the sense; but there 
might have beef the sense without the pleasure. A slight 
differeneé in the construction of the organ, or in the intensity 
of the agefit, Would not merely have changed, it would even 
have reversed the result; would have rendered the habitual 
condition of the eye, the éar, the skin, not such as it now is 
in health, but siieh as it is in the state of inflatimation. 
But the adjustment is such as habitually to secure that 
condition of the system in whieh every action that excites 
sensation produces pleasure a$ its ordinary concomitant ; 
and the amount of enjoyment Which is thiis secured to 
every tian, and which every man without exception ac- 
tually expetienées in the ordinary course of an ordinary 
life, it would be beyond his power to estimate were he 
always sensible of the boun ; but the ealetilation is altoge- 
ther impossible, when, as is generally the case, he merely 
enjoys without ever thinking of the provisions which enable 
him to do so. 

But if the pleasures that arise from the ordinary opera- 
tions of sense form, in the aggregate, an incalculable sum, 
how great is the accession brought to this stock by the en- 
dowments next in order in the ascending scale—namely, 
the intellectual faculties ! 

There is one effect resulting from the operation of the 
intellectual faculties on the senses that deserves particular 
attention. The higher faculties elevate the subordinate in 
such a manner as to make them altogether new endow- 
ments. In illustration of this, it will suffice to notice the 
change wrought, as if in the very nature of sensation, the 
moment it becomes combined with an intellectual operation, 
as exemplified in the difference between the intellectual 
conception of beauty, and the mere perception of sense, 
The grouping of the hills that bound that magnificent 
valley which I behold at this moment spread out before my 
view ; the shadow of the trees at the base of some of them, 
stretching its gid and varied outline up the sides of others; 
the glancing light now brightening a hundred different 
hues of green on the broad meadows, and now dancing on 
the upland fallows; the ever-moving, ever-changing clouds ; 
the scented air; the song of birds; the still more touching 
music which the breeze awakens in the scarcely trembling 
branches of those pine-trees,—the elements of which this 
scéne is composed, the mere objects of sense, the sun, the 
sky, the air, the hills, the woods, and the sounds poured out 
from them, impress the senses of the animals that graze in 
the midst of them; but on their senses they fall dull and 
without effect, exciting no perception of their loveliness, 
and giving no taste of the pleasures they are capable of 
affording. Nor even in the human being, whose intellectual 
faculties have been uncultivated, do they awaken either 
emotions or ideas; the clown sees them, hears them, feels 

hem no more than the herds he tends: yet in him whose 
mind has been cultivated and unfolded, how numerous and 
varied the impressions, how manifold the combinations, how 
— the pleasures produced by objects such as these ! 
d from the more purely intellectual operations, from 





memory, comparison, analysis, combination, classification, 
induction, how still nobler the pleasure! Not to speak of 
the happiness of him who, by his study of natural pheno- 
mena, at length arrived at the stupendous discovery that the 
earth and all the stars of the firmament move, and that the 
feather falls to the ground by the operation of one and the 
same physical law; nor of the happiness of him who sent 
his kite into the cloud, and brought down from its quiet bed 
the lightning which he suspected was slumbering there ; 
nor of the happiness of him who concentrated, directed, and 
controlled that mighty power which has enabled the feeble 
hand of man to accomplish works greater than have been 
feigned of fabled giant ; which has annihilated distance ; 
created by economizing of time; changed, in the short space 
in which it has beeu in operation, the surface of the habitable 
globe ; and is destined to work upon it more and greater 
om ae than have been effected by all other causes com- 
bined ; nor of the happiness of him who devoted a longer 
life with equal success to a nobler labour, that of REARING 
THE FABRIC OF FELICITY BY THE HAND OF REASON AND OF 
Law. The intellectual pleasures of such men as Newton, 
Franklin, Watt, and Bentham, can be equalled only by 
those who ss equal intellectual power, and who put 
forth equal intellectual energy: to be greatly happy as they 
were, it were necessary to be as highly endowed ; but to be 
happy, it is not necessary to be so endowed. In the ordinary 
intellectual operations of ordinary men, in their ordinary 
occupations, there is happiness. Every human being whose 
moments have passed with winged speed, whose day has 
been short, whose year is gone almost as sooti as it seemed 
commenced, has derived from the exercise of his intellectual 
— pleasures countless in number and inestimable in 
value. 

But the sympathetic pleasures, out of which grow the 
social, are of a still higher order even than the intellectual. 
The pleasures that result from the action of the organic 
organs, from the exercise of the several senses, and from 
the operation of the intellectu«! faculties, like the sensa- 
tions in which they arise, belong exélusively to the indi- 
vidual being that experiences them, and cannot be commu- 
nicated to another. Similar sensations and pleasures may 
be felt by beings similarly constituted; but the actual sen- 
sations and pleasures afforded by the exercise of a person’s 
own organs and faculties are no more capable of becoming 
another's than his existence, These, then, aré strictly the 
selfish pleasures ; and the provision that has been made for 
securing them has beea shown. 

But there are pleasures cf another class, pleasures having 
ho relation whatever tc a person’s own sensation or hap- 
piness; pleasures springing from the perception of the 
enjoyment of others. The sight of pleasure not its own, 
affects the human heart, provided its state of feeling be 
natural and sound, just as it would be affected were it its 
own. Not more real is the pleasure arising from the 
gratification of appetite, the exercise of sense, and the 
operation of -intellect, than that arising from the conscious- 
ness that another sentient being is happy. Pleasures of 
this class are called sympathetic, in contradistinction to 
those of the former class, which are termed selfish. 





Meaning of the term Cannel Coal.—I observed large 
quantities of the Cannel coal, and took some pains, both here 
and subsequently at Kendal, St. Helen's, and other places, 
to obtain the meaning of the term. A considerable quan- 
tity is procured at St. Helen's, though the greater quantity 
comes from Wigan. It is dug out of the same shafts with 
ordinary coal, but exists in different seams. It appears to 
be a substance between ordinary coal and jet. In Liver- 
pool and elsewhere, it is advertised by boards and placards— 
“* Coal and cannel sold here.” It is invariably spelt “ Can- 
nel.” If it have really taken its name from Kendal, the 
people of the town are not aware that it has any such origin ; 
neither is there any reason that it should originally have 
been called Canal coal, it having been dug before canals 
were adopted, and transported together with larger quan- 
tities of ordinary coal. It seems to be the general opinion 
that, having been used to light the men at their work, and 
serving as candle, it became by corruption “ Cannel” coal. 
It is singular how soon words and phrases creep into use, 
and totally obliterate every recollection of the cause that 


produced them.—Sir George Head's Home Tour through 
2¥ 2 


the Manufacturing Districts. 
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,A Jamaica Sugar Farm.] 


An account of the sugar-cane, and the mode of ex- | 
tracting its juice, and converting it into sugar, having | 
already appeared in the ‘Penny Magazine,’ No 4, we, 
shall now endeavour to describe the general economy 
of a West India sugar plantation. 

According to Bryan Edwards, a sugar estate is 
commonly divided as follows :—one-third in canes, one- 
third in pasturage, and one-third woodland. A portion 
of land is appropriated to the cultivation of plantains 
and other esculent vegetables, which, with salt-fish and 
such small stock, chiefly pigs and poultry, as they can 
raise for themselves, constitute the chief support of the 
negroes. The woodland part of the estate furnishes a 
supply of building timber and fire-wood. It has been 
calculated that a plantation yielding on an average 200 
hogsheads of sugar annually, and 130 puncheons of rum, 
each containing 110 gallons, must consist of about 900 
acres. While the coffee plantations are situated in the 
high grounds, the sugar-cane is grown in the plains. 
The former are seldom much injured by a dry season, 
as some rain falls in the higher regions during the 
greatest droughts; but they are, on the other hand, 
exposed to the devastating effects of hurricanes. The 
sugar plantations, though they more frequently escape 
the fury of these winds, oftener suffer from want of 
rain. 

The chief buildings on an estate of about one thousand 
acres are a water-mill, and in the absence of water- 
power, a mill or couple of mills worked by mules; a 
boiling-house, containing copper clarifiers, and other 
pans or boilers; a curing-house, sufficient to hold one- 
half the crop, and containing a cistern for molasses 





of the capacity of 6000 gallons; a distillery house, 


with stills, cisterns, pumps, and other necessary appa- 
ratus, and containing convenience for storing the stock 
of rum ; two trash-houses, open at the sides ; a hospital 
for the sick negroes, with a separate room for lying- 
in women, and another for the disorderly ; store-rooms 
for securing the plantation utensils and provisions; 
shops for carpenters, coopers, wheelwrights, and black- 
smiths ; a stable for about sixty mules, with a corn 
chamber above. There is besides the dwelling-house 
of the overseer; and the book-keepers and other whites 
have an establishment to themselves. 

The late Mr. Lewis, in an interesting journal written 
during a visit which he paid to his estates in Jamaica, 
has given descriptions of West India scenery, of which 
we are glad to avail ourselves in this account. The 
houses of the planters, he says, are generally built and 
arranged on the same model; namely, of wood, partly 
raised upon pillars, and consist of a single floor. A 
long gallery, called a piazza, terminated at each end 
by a square room, runs the whole length of the house. 
On each side of the piazza is a range of bed-rooms, and 
the porticoes of the two fronts form two more rooms, with 
balustrades and flights of steps descending to the lawn. 
A veranda runs round the whole with shifting Venetian 
blinds to admit the air; except that one of the end 
rooms has sash windows on account of the rains, which, 
when they arrive, are so heavy, and shift with the wind 
so suddenly from the one side to the other, that all the 
blinds are obliged to be kept closed ; consequently the 
whole house is in darkness during their continuance, 
except the single sash-windowed room. These consti- 
tute the whole house, except a few store-rooms and a 
kind of waiting-hall ; for none of the domestic negroes 
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sleep in the house, all going home at night to their 
respective cottages and families. 

The houses in which the negroes reside are also de- 
scribed by Mr. Lewis. They are composed of wattles 
on the outside, with rafters of wood, and are well 
plastered within and whitewashed ; they consist of two 
chambers, one for cooking and the other for sleeping, 
and are in general well furnished with chairs, tables, 
&c., a four-post bedstead, and plenty of bed-clothes ; 
for, in spite of the warmth of the climate, when the 
sun is not above the horizon, the negro always feels 
very chilly. Some of the villages in which they reside 
are quite picturesque. Each house is surrounded by a 
separate garden, and the whole village is intersected by 
Janes, bordered with all kinds of sweet-smelling and 
flowering plants. The vegetables of the negroes are 
all cultivated in their provision grounds, which are 
filled with a profusion of oranges, shaddocks, cocoa- 
nuts, and peppers of all descriptions. Besides the 
profits arising from their superabundance of provisions, 
which the better sort of negroes sell to a considerable 
amount, they rear a large stock of poultry, and pigs 
without number. 

The life and animation which pervade a West India 
plantation are, according to Mr. Lewis, equal to that of an 
English farm-yard, and in some respects it is even supe- 
rior. The following is a picture which he draws of the 
former :—All the tradespeople are dressed either in white 
jackets and trowsers, or with stripes of red and sky- 
blue. One band of negroes is carrying the ripe canes 
on their heads to the mill; another set is conveying 
away the trash afier the juice has been extracted ; flocks 
of turkeys are sheltering from the heat under the trees ; 
the river is filled with ducks and geese; coopers and 
carpenters are employed abont the puncheons; carts 
drawn some by six, others by eight oxen, are bringing 
loads of Indian corn from the fields; the black children 
are employed in gathering it into the granary, and in 
quarrelling with pigs as black as themselves, who are 
equally busy in stealing the corn whenever the children 
are looking another way. 

The stock on a plantation of from 900 to 1000 acres, 
according to Edwards, would consist of 250 negroes, 
80 steers, and 60 mules, and the total value of the 
estate, including land, building, and stock, would be 
about 30,000/. The rate of profit on a sugar-farm was 
calculated by allowing 10/. per annum for every negro 
employed in that department of the plantation. Cotton, 
indigo, coffee, cacao or chocolate, pimento and ginger 
are generally staple articles of cultivation on a sugar 
estate, though their produce taken collectively is com- 
paratively of much less importance than that of the 
sugar-cane. 

Under the system which existed prior to the Ist of 
August, 1834, when the plan of emancipation came 
into operation, the use of the lash to the extent of thirty- 
nine strokes was uncontrolled by any penal enactments. 
There were drivers of the gangs, from whom the negroes 
while at work in the field often suffered more severely 
than from the regular punishments. The negroes on 
an estate usually went to their labours in three sets or 
gangs. The first consisted of the most healthy and 
robust of the men and women, who were chiefly oc- 
cupied, out of crop-time, in clearing, holeing, and plant- 
ing the ground, and in crop-time in cutting the canes, 
feeding the mills, and attending to the manufacture of 
the sugar. They were summoned to their work before 
sunrise by a bell, or the blowing of a conch-shell, and 
brought their provisions with them. The annual profit 
arising to the owner, from the labour of each able field 
negro employed in the production of sugar, was usually 
averaged at 25/. The number of negroes of the first 
class, excluding domestics, carpenters, and other artizans, 
on a well-managed estate, was generally in. the propor- 
tion of one-third to the whole number of negroes em- 





ployed. The second gang, composed of boys and girls, 
convalescents, and others of a weakly frame, was em- 
ployed in weeding the canes and other light work; and 
the third set, consisting of young children, attended 
by an elderly negro, was engaged in weeding the 
gardens or some such exercise, to keep them in employ- 
ment. 

Many allowances must be now made for the effect of 
the recent changes which have taken place in the social 
state of the West India Islands. ‘The plan of emanci- 
pation will occasion great changes in the management 
of landed property, and the system is already in a state 
of transition, and has begun to receive modifications 
which it much needed. The Marquis of Sligo, under 
whom the process of emancipation is carried on in 
Jamaica, in some interesting ‘Memoranda’ which he 
transmitted to the Colonial Office about a year ago, 
says, in the fifteenth paragraph, “that the manufac- 
ture and cultivation of sugar has hitherto been con- 
ducted on the most antiquated systems possible, and 
has received the least possible assistance from the 
modern improvements in machinery. The plough is 
hardly ever used: where adopted this year, from abso- 
lute necessity, it has answered completely. The cattle- 
mills, which are so general, must be abandoned, as they 
work so very slowly that they cannot meet the di- 
minished hours of labour of the free gangs.” The 
people of this country, who consume upwards of 
403,200,000 lbs. of sugar every year, are much interested 
in any improvements which will reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. A diminution of price, amounting to 14d. 
per lb., would occasion about 2,520,000/. a-year to be 
directed into other channels, The consumers would 
not only be benetited by this saving, but other branches 
of productive industry would receive a stimulus, 

Under the momentous plan of emancipation now in 
progress in the British Colonies, more than half a 
million of our fellow-creatures will, in a few years, be 
raised from slavery to a state of freedom. The ac- 
complishment of this act of justice will cost the people 
of this country the sum of 20,000,000/. The applica- 
tion of this money merely releases the slave; and train- 
ing him to act his part with usefulness as a free la- 
bourer must depend on a variety of circumstances, 
which it is impossible to watch over without strong 
feelings of sympathy. The manner in which the negro 
emerges from his present condition will determine 
whether the change is so advantageous to him in a 
merely physical sense as it might be made. There are 
two situations which would be equally prejudicial to his 
future advancement. The principle of self-dependence 
must be firmly rooted in the mind, otherwise the la- 
bourer will be free in name rather than in fact. The 
next danger is, lest he should be transformed into a 
miserable member of a cottier population, in which case, 
satisfied with a bare existence, and stimulated by no 
laudable hopes to look beyond the supply of his daily 
wants, the negro would continue, under other circum- 
stances, in the same state of degradation in which a 
long course of slavery has placed him. 

The emancipation from slavery must be complete, 
and the habits of dependence thoroughly eradicated ; 
and then the change will be productive of the blessings 
which were sought for by its promoters. Maria Theresa 
abolished personal slavery and attachment to the soil ; 
and yet, says the Rev. Professor Jones, in his ‘ Theory 
of Rent,’ “ the authority of the owners of the soil over 
the persons and property of their tenantry has been 
very imperfectly abrogated. The necessities of the 
peasants oblige them frequently to resort to their land- 
lords for loans of food; and they become laden with 
heavy debts, to be discharged by labour. The pro- 
prietors'retain the right of employing them at pleasure, 
paying them, in lieu of subsistence, about one-third of 
the actual value of their labour.” In 1791 Stanislaus 
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Augustus granted the privileges of personal freedom to 
the Polish peasantry; but as the mere promulgation 
of an ordonnance could not raise them from their siate 
of dependence on the lords of the soil, they showed, 
says Mr. Jones, “ no very grateful sense of the boon 
bestowed upon them. They feared they should now be 
deprived of all claim upon the proprietors for assistance 
when calamity or infirmity overtook them. It is only 
since they have discovered that the connexion between 
them and the owners of the estates is little altered in 
practice, and that their old masters very generally 
continue, from expediency or humanity, tne occasional 
aid they formerly lent them, that they have become 
reconciled to their real character of freemen.” Burnett, 
in his *‘ View of the Present State of Poland,’ pub- 
lished a few years ago, says,— The Polish boors are, 
in fact, still slaves.” 

It is satisfactory to learn that, in the case of the 
West India slaves, there have been displayed an energy 
of purpose and a feeling of self-reliance which promise 
much for the happy issue of the plan of emancipation. 
The value of their labour has increased, and the good 
feelings which begin to actuate them have been evinced 
in a most gratifying manner. The dispatches of the 
Marquis of Sligo from Jamaica, where there is a slave 
population of 310,707, describe the negroes as “‘ work- 
ing cheerfully for hire, both night and day,” and daily 
improving in their demeanour; and he is of opinion 
that, having once enjoyed the advantages of money 
payments, they will not be induced to relinquish them. 
One of the special justices reported to his Lordship, 
that, at Oxford estate, the negroes had dug, in stiff 
unploughed land, 113 holes per day, during the time 
in which, under the apprenticeship system, they worked 
for their employers solely, while 70 holes had been the 
allotted task during slavery. The number of hours, as 
settled by the law, in which each apprentice is bound to 
labour for his former owner is 74 per day, or 45 per 
week. The negroes are afterwards at liberty to enter 
into agreements for working task-work with any one 
who will employ them. The agreements to this effect 
are entered in a book, and seen and approved of by one 
of the special magistrates. 

Some benevolent individuals have proposed, that, at 
the expiration of the term of apprenticeship, the negroes 
should be settled on allotments of land. This would 
be one of the surest means of creating an abject popu- 
lation. The climate would indispose the negroes to 
any exertions beyond satisfying the claims of hunger ; 
the vices which a long course of slavery has fostered 
would continue to flourish, and others would be en- 
gendered scarcely less degrading in their effects, which 
would in time become interwoven in their character, 
and prove more difficult of cure than those arising from 
the single source of slavery. In a pamphlet published 
by Mr. B. T. Young, a West India proprietor, the 
project for granting allotments to the negroes is placed 
in its true light. The peculiar circumstances of the 
population being taken into account, he shows :—that 
land allotments upon a small scale would be injurious, 
and must engender pauperism, particularly upon an 
exhausted soil. He refers to Ireland, and the militia 
tenantry in the West Indies, who have held allotments 
for a century and a half for militia service, and who are 
in consequence in a wretched condition, both morally 
and physically, as instances strongly proving his posi- 
tion. Mr. Young insists upon the necessity of attend- 
ing to the education of the negroes; and he concludes 
his exertions for their amelioration with the following 
recommendation :—“ Give the negro the benefit of a 
savings’ bank, where he may safely deposit the fruits of 
his honest industry, which of itself would inspire an 
interest in the soil; and, above all, instruct him that 
the acquisition of property can only be accomplished 
by a long course of honest industry.” 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM.=No. I. 

Tne nature and objects of the British Museum have 
been repeatedly adverted to in the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 
But the description of the institution is not complete , 
and as considerable interest has been recently attached 
to the subject, from the investigations of a Committee 
of the House of Commons (Sessions 1835-1836), a few 
papers are intended to be devoted to a brief view of its 
origin, history, and present state, with reference, of 
course, to what has been already given. 

The term “ Museum” appears to have been first 
applied to a public institution in Alexandria in Egypt. 
This was the college or retreat of learned men attached 
to the celebrated Alexandrian Library. It was called 
the Museum [poveecor] as signifying a place where the 
arts and sciences were studied, typified by the mytho- 
logical personages the Muses. The word has passed 


into general use, to express a collection or repository of 


rare and curious things in nature and art, arranged for 


| the purposes of study. 


No collection, such as we would now term a museum, 
could well be formed in England, while the country 
was in an unsettled state. The monasteries were the 
repositories of books and MSS., and the castles or 
strongholds of the nobility contained family muniments 
and records, such as title-deeds, marriage-settlements, 
&c., but these were frequently scattered by war and 
confiscation. The Tower of London alone contained 
anything approaching to what may be termed a na- 
tional collection. In the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, and during the seventeenth, a taste or desire 
for collecting books, manuscripts, coins, and curiosities, 
began to spread amongst such as had the means to 
gratify it; but the taste, except with a few, was quite 
unformed, and delighted more in accumulating what 
was valueless or absurd, if it were rare or singular, 
than in gathering stores which would contribute to the 
advancement of knowledge. 

Probably the earliest collector in England of such 
objects as are now held necessary to constitute a mu- 
seum, was John Tradescant, who was gardener to 
Charles I. This individual had travelled over a large 
part of Europe, and is conjectured to have visited 
Egypt and other oriental countries. In his travels he 
collected plants and seeds, and curiosities of every kind. 
He had a botanical garden at South Lambeth, where 
he had also a house, in which his curiosities were depo- 
sited. This was called Tradescant’s Ark; it contained 
specimens of minerals, birds, fishes, insects, and plants, 
as well as coins and medals, and a variety of things 
then considered uncommon rarities. Tradescant’s Mu- 
seum was much celebrated in its day, and was favoured 
not only by the visits of the nobility and gentry, but by 
many benefactions from them, a list of which latter is 
given in a work which he published, entitled ‘ Museum 
Tradescantianum, or a Collection of Rarities preserved 
at South Lambeth, near London, 1656. From this 
book it would appear that the Tradescants (father and 
son) had used great industry and activity in bringing 
together a large and valuable collection, though, from 
the state of knowledge at the time, there were a number 
of absurdities admitted into it. “ Zoology,” says Mr. 
Pennant, “ was in their time in a low state, and credu- 
lity far from being extinguished ; among the eggs was 
one supposed to have been the egg of the dragon, and 
another of the griffin. You might have found here 
two feathers of the tail of the phenix, and the claw of 
a tuck, a bird able to truss an elephant.” The Museum 
of the Tradescants passed into the hands of Elias Ash- 
mole, the founder of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

To Sir John Cotton, the grandson of the founder 
of the Cottonian Library, may be fairly atttibuted 
the merit of commencing what is now the British 
Museum. ‘He certainly has the credit of setting the 
example -of establishing a national institution. His 
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grandfather, Sir Robert Cotton, was born in 1570. 
During his lifetime he was in high repute as an anti- 
quary, and was much esteemed in the courts of Elizabeth 
and James I. His favourite study and pursuit was the 
collecting of ancient records, charters, and other valu- 
able manuscripts, in which he displayed considerable 
judgment, The library which he formed was preserved 
and augmented by his son and grandson, the latter of 
whom offered it to the government for the public use, 
reserving to the Cotton family an interest in it. This 
offer was accepted, and an act (the 12th and 13th 
Will. III. c, 7) was passed, providing for its care. 
The preamble of the act states that “‘Sir Robert Cotton, 
late of Connington, in the county of Huntingdon, 
Baronet, did, at his own great charge and expense, and 
by the assistance of the most learned antiquaries of his 
time, collect and purchase the most useful manuscripts, 
written books, papers, parchments [records], and other 
memorials in most languages, of great use and service 
for the knowledge and preservation of our constitution, 
both in church and state, which manuscripts and other 
writings were procured as well from parts beyond the 
seas as from several private collections of such antiquities 
within this realm, and are generally esteemed the best 
collection of its kind now any where extant.” The act, 
after mentioning the augmentation of the library by the 
son and grandson of Sir Robert, vests the MSS., 
“together with all coins, medals, and other rarities and 
curiosities in the said library,” in trustees, who were to 
“nominate and appoint a good and sufficient person, 
well read in antiquities and records,” as librarian. Six 
years afterwards another act was passed, (the 6th Anne, 
c. 30,) in which it is stated that since the passing of the 
previous act “ very little hath been done in pursuance 
thereof to make the said library useful to the public, 
except what has been done lately at her Majesty's 
charge.” The reason of this is explained to be that the 
library was kept in the family mansion of the Cottons, 
and that there were difficulties in the way of rendering 
it generally accessible. Cotton House was therefore 
vested in the crown, (a consideration being made to the 
family,) in order that “ it may be in her Majesty’s power 
to make this most valuable collection useful to her own 
subjects, and all learned strangers.” 

Sir Hans Sloane was born in Ireland in the year 
1660, He went out, when a young man, to Jamaica, 
as physician to the Duke of Albemarle, who had been 
appointed governor. The premature death of the duke 
deprived him of his situation: but during a brief 
residence in the West Indies he formed a collection of 
plants, valuable at the time, for the botany of these 
islands was then unknown. This was the commence- 
ment of his museum. In the course of a very long life, 
chiefly spent in London, he rose to great eminence in 
his profession, was created a baronet by George I., and 
succeeded Sir Isaac Newton in the chair of the Royal 
Society, His successful professional career brought 
him an ample fortune, by which he was enabled to 
gratify on an extensive scale his taste for collecting. 
Before his death, the idea of preserving his museum 
entire, and of purchasing it for the nation, was fre- 
quently discussed, and it was known that by his will he 
intended to make the offer. Accordingly, on his death, 
in the beginning of 1753, in the 92nd year of his age, 
little difficulty was experienced in procuring an act of 
Parliament, sanctioning the purchase of the museum 
for 20,000/., which passed the legislature towards the 
end of that year. The same act directed that the col- 
lection of manuscripts made by Robert Harley, Esq., 
afterwards Earl of Oxford, and his son, (now known as 
the Harleian collection,) which was then offered for sale, 
should be bought for the sum of 10,000/.; that the 
Cottonian collection should be added to the Sloanean 
and the Harleian, the whole to be placed in a suitable 





depository, and to be called the British Museum. 


The manner in which the money was proposed to be 
raised by the act of 1753, for the purpose of purchasing 
Sir Hans Sloane’s museum, the Harleian collection, 
and for defraying necessary expenses, was most objec- 
tionable. ‘‘ The act directed that 100,000/. should be 
raised by way of lottery, the net produce of which, to- 
gether with the several collections, was to be vested in 
an incorporated body of persons, selected from the first 
characters in the kingdom for rank, station, and literary 
attainments, upon whom it conferred ample powers for 
the disposal, preservation, and management of the 
institution*,” How little could the true interests or 
dignity of science have been then understood, when, 
instead of voting the required sum from the public 
purse, it was resolved to raise it * by way of lottery!” 
The natural consequences followed ; there was manage- 
ment and jobbing and dishonesty in the transaction, 
which required und received a parliamentary investiga- 
tion. 

“ Amongst the other vices,” says Tindal, “in which 
the people of England were plunged at this time, a 
universal spirit of gaming, which had seized all ranks 
and degrees of people, was not the least. * * * In 
the act for the lottery for purchasing Sir Hans Sloane’s 
curiosities, the legislature had been at unusual pains to 
guard against the pernicious consequences of one person 
engrossing a great number of tickets, by which he was 
able to put what price he pleased upon them, to the 
great detriment of the public, through their insatiable 
passion for gaming. A provision therefore was inserted 
in that Act, that no person should be allowed to con- 
tribute towards the lottery for more than twenty tickets. 
Another provision was likewise inserted for keeping 
the subscription open to the 26th of October from the 
14th of June, that foreigners might have an opportunity 
of purchasing tickets. Notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions, the subscription was declared to be full ina 
few hours after it was opened, and the rise of the 
tickets above the true value was as high as ever. The 
notoriety of all this was such, that Mr. Cooke com- 
plained of it in the House of Commons, and moved 
that the book, entitled ‘ An Account of the Contributors 
to the Lottery, directed by an Act of the last Session 
of Parliament,’ be referred. to the consideration of a 
committee. Though this motion met with some oppo- 
sition from Sir William Yonge and others, yet it was 
carried in the affirmative without a division, and a 
committee was appointed to examine the book, and 
with power to send for persons, papers, and records. 
During this examination, it appeared that Mr. Leheup, 
one of the receivers of the contributions to the said 
lottery, had not, as such, conformed himself strictly to 
the terms required by the Act of Parliament, and, 
amongst other contraventions of it, that he had sold to 
one person, under names which he knew t¢ be fictitious, 
between 200 and 300 tickets. Upon this the com- 
mittee came to no fewer than eighteen resvlutions 
against Mr. Leheup, and voted him guilty of a direct 
violation of the Lottery Act, and a breach of trust, and 
that an humble address be presented to His Majesty, 
that he will be graciously pleased to direct his Attorney- 
General to prosecute, in the most effectual manner, the 
said Mr. Lehéup for his said offences. * * * The 
event of all was, that Mr. Leheup, being prosecutéd: by 
the Attorney-General in the Court of King’s Bench, 
was fined 1000/., which he immediately paid.” 

Thus a measure having for its object the improve- 
ment of the national taste was accompanied by 
another which tended to degrade the national character. 
The lottery, however, produced a large sum of money. 
After deducting various expenses of management, the 
net amount was 95,194/. 8s. 2d. The trustees of the 
Museum bougut Montague House, in Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, which had been erected by the 


* «Penny Cyclopedia,’ article Barris Mussum No. 326, 
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Duke of Montague, for which they paid 10,250/.; and 
here the different collections were brought. The Museum 
was opened for study and public inspection on Jan. 15, 
1759, about six years after the passing of the act. 

Up to the close of the eighteenth century, the British 
Museum was but little known, except to literary and 
scientific individuals. The great bulk of the people 
had yet to be interested in it, as indeed they had to be 
interested in anything relating generally to their in- 
tellectual improvement. Yet this period, during which 
the Museum may be said to have been in its infancy 
and youth, was marked by extraordinary accessions to 
our knowledge. It was the period when Cook, So- 
lander, and Banks explored the southern seas ;—when 
Black, Priestley, Cavendish, and Watt made and ap- 
plied their discoveries ;—and when the Hamiltons, 
Charles Townley, and others, made those collections 
which have tended so much to the advancement of the 
fine arts. ‘The war retarded the progress of the Museum 
in the earlier part of the present century, but it could 
not check the impulse which had been communicated 
to the public mind. _ From the year 1807 we find a 
steady progressive increase in the interest taken in the 
Museum by the public, as evinced by the number of 
visits paid. The parliamentary return for that year 
gives the number of visiters at 13,046; in 1814 we find 
it stated at 33,074; in 1818 it was 63,253; it fell below 
that number till 1821, when it is stated at 91,151; in 
1825 and 1826 the numbers are 127,643 and 123,302: 
but the commercial distress of that period appears to 
have reduced the numbers in 1827 to 79,131. In 
1830, previous to the impulsion given by cheap litera- 
ture, the numbers were 71,336; in 1832 it rose to 
147,896; and the numbers each year since are—1833, 
210,495; 1834, 237,366; 1835, 289,104. 

One of the witnesses examined before the recent 
Parliamentary Committee says, “ There is one im- 
portant feature with respect to the British Museum in 
the mind of the public that I am much pleased with— 
the general good feeling exhibited by them on all 
occasions. * * * There is also, I may observe, no 
scribbling about the Museum; and the only instance 
in which I found any remark made, was by some igno- 
rant man who wrote with a piece of red chalk on the 
bannisters leading to the King’s Library, ‘ Museaum,’” 
The same witness, on being asked for information as 
to the comparative behaviour of the public of the pre- 
sent and of a former day, replied —“ The British Mu- 
seum has only become very popular within the last few 
years—time was when we had not more than 200 
visiters a day; we have now 2000, 3000, 4000, 5000, 
and sometimes 6000 visiters a day.” 

The government of the Museum is vested in forty- 
eight trustees, by different Acts of Parliament. Of 
these ten are family trustees, representing the different 
families whose ancestors have left to it large bequests. 
There are two Cottonian trustees, two Sloane trustees, 
two Harleian trustees, the Earl of Elgin is trustee for 
the Elgin family, and the Townley and Knight families 
have each a representative. The tenth family trustee 
is appointed by the king. There are twenty-three 
official, trustees, who become so by virtue of their offices. 
These trustees are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, various Members of the Government, the Chief 
Justices of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the Presidents of the Royal 
Society, Royal Academy, College of Physicians, and 
Society of Antiquaries. The remaining fifteen trustees 
are elected by the others. 

Respecting this constitution, the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee say, in the Resolutions which they have lately 
laid before the House of Commons, that they “ do not 
recommend any interference with the family trustees, 
who hold their offices under Acts of Parliament, being 
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of the nature of national compacts ;” and with respect 
to the others, that “though the number of official 
trustees may appear unnecessarily large, and though 
practically most of them rarely, if ever, attend, yet no 
inconvenience has been alleged to have &risen from the 
number. But they add, “If any act of the Legislature 
should ultimately be found necessary, a reduction in the 
number of this class of trustees might not be unad- 
visable.” As to the elective trustees, they suggest the 
propriety of the other trustees, when vacancies occur, 
occasionally conferring “a mark of distinction upon 
men of eminence in science, literature, and art,” by 
ussociating them in the trusteeship. 


Hot Water—Having said much about wme, I will not 
omit all praise of hot water, the efficacy of which, on many 
occasions in life, is very great, and cannot be too generally 
known. I will begin with a remarkable cure effected by it 
on myself. Many years ago, when I was labouring under 
what I supposed to be an attack of common sore throat, I 
rode some miles on horseback, with a north wind in my 
face. I then got into the mail, and travelled nearly 200 
miles; and at the end of my journey I could scarcely a 
or swallow. In the morning I. was still worse, and on 
attempting to force down a little coffee, I found it utterly 
impossible. In this extremity a physician, now among the 
most eminent of his profession, called upon me partly 
through accident. He told meI had got a very bad quinsy, 
and he immediately ordered a kettle of hot water, recom- 
mending me to gargle with it as hot as I could bear, and 
continually. As we were on intimate terms, and he was 
only then: commencing practice, he remained with me two 
or three hours to enforce his prescription. I found so much 
benefit, that after he was gone I pérsevered till night, at 
which time I was enabled to take food without difficulty ; 
and in the morning there was no trace whatever of the 
attack, nor have I ever experienced another, though I was 
told it would most probably be the case. The medicine 
ordered me I did not taste, and the sole glory of my rapid 
and complete cure is due to the hot water. I have never 
had even a common sore throat since, or I should certainly 
try the same remedy, though I never heard of its being so 
applied. In bruises [ have found hot water most efficacious, 
both by means of insertion and fomentation, in removing 
pain, and totally preventing discolouration and stiffness. It 
has the same effect after a blow. It should be applied as 
quickly as possible, and as hot as it can be borne. Very 
cold water, applied immediately, will produce the same 
effect, though for a different reason. I was told the other 
day, by very high authority, that insertion in hot water 
will cure that troublesome and very painful thing called a 
whitlow. The efficacy of hot water in preventing the ill 
effects of fatigue is too well known to require notice. I 
should think where water cannot be procured, that in the 
case of a bruise or a blow, immediate and continued friction 
with the hand would partly answer the purpose, by keeping 
up the action of the vessels. I infer this particularly, be- 
cause I once avoided any inconvenience from a very severe 
bruise by keeping myself in vigorous action. As I was 
crossing Smithfield at a quick pace, on my way to my office, 
I ran against a bar, and struck myself above the knees with 
such violence, as to make me stagger. The pain was very 
great, but as I had no time to lose, and there was no vehicle 
at hand, I hurried on at first with much difficulty, but by 
degrees more easily. The distance is about two miles, and 
on my arrival all sensation of pain was gone, nor was there 
afterwards either stiffness or discolouration. If I had not 
kept in action, I am sure I should have felt the effects of 
the blow for a very long time. It may be useful to some 
people to be informed, that sealing-wax dropped upon the 
hand will cause no injury beyond momentary pain, if it is 
suffered to remain till quite cold— The Original, by Thomas 
Walker. 

(Mr. Walker probably supposed that there was an essen- 
tial difference between a common sore throat and a quinsy, 
whereas quinsy is merely a name given to the bad cases. 
There is this difference, however, in the treatment; in mild 
cases it is usual to attempt to resolve the inflammation; in 
very severe ones it is perhaps advisable to promote suppu- 
ration as Mr. Walker’s physician did; for when the abscess 
bursts the patient is instantly relieved.] . 
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